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ANoTHER source of quackery and delusion is found in the Mystery, in’ 
which regular physicians, even, have chosen to enshroud the whole sub- 
ject of medicine. ‘The time is hardly past, when the doctor could tell 
his patient, as Meg Merrilies told the honest Domine Sampson, when 
she offered him her devil’s broth, and he hesitated to drink, “ Gape, 
sinner! and swallow.” He gave no reasons, and explained none of the 
phenomena of disease. The whole process of cure was, both to 
the patient and his friends, buried in darkness. ‘That pertained to the 
physician alone. As in necromancy and the black art, with which 
medicine is always associated among savage and half-civilized tribes, 
none but the initiated could know its secrets. A grave look of pro- 
found wisdom, with full wig and cane, and barbarous Latin prescriptions, 
completed the doctor. By this means he often doubtless gained a re- 
putation for almost superhuman skill, but it was quack reputation, and 
quacks were not slow to avail themselves of it. 

The common people, however, would have their theories. Having 
no knowledge on which to base them, they were often of the most fanci- 
ful character. ‘They were ready to believe anything, which promised to 
give them an insight into the mysteries of medicine, of life, disease and 
death. Crafty men were ready to take advantage of this, and though 
ignorant as the mass, contrived, by loud-sounding words, to involve 
them in greater darkness than before, and yet persuade them they 
knew it all. In consequence, quackery flourished, while the regular phy- 
sician was neglected. But a change has taken place for the better. 
The Young Physic, as Dr. Forbes styles it, discards the cloak of mys- 
tery. Anatomy and physiology are now popular studies. In some 
States, even, free provision is made for dissection, and the student is no 
longer obliged to steal away in the darkness to his work ; nor as he goes 
to the bedside of his patient, does he fee! that his stolen knowledge must 
be kept locked in the recesses of his own bosom. It is now deemed the 
business of the physician to enlighten the mass, on the laws of health, 
and the structure and functions of their physical system. It is to this 
change, that I look with strongest hope for the overthrow of quackery, 
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whether in or out of the regular profession; and for the establishment 
of correct views among the mass of people. 

I have thus pointed out some of the sources of delusion. There are 
many more which might be mentioned, but space forbids. I shall there- 
fore pass to consider some of the delusions arising from them. 

We have, as a result of false medical reasoning, a thousand inert or 
positively injurious drugs, each of which is deemed a panacea, because 
m afew cases they have been given and the patient has recovered. ft 
was so in the famous cure for hydrophobia, which the State of New York 
purchased of one Couch for a large sum. The remedy was a compound 
of not only inert substances, but of some whose use was absurd. Thus, 
as the disease was caused by the bite of a dog, the bones of a dog were 
added to the compound, probably on the maxim, that “the hair of the dog 
would cure the bite.” ‘The only active ingredient %m it was the acetate 
of copper, which, now that it is known, is reckoned by no means as in- 
fallible, either as a preventive or cure. It has been “post hoc,” but 
they have concluded it “ propter hoc.” We have seen the end of a 
thousand cures for consumption. The physician prescribes phosphate 
of limes now, on the same ground his fathers did Berkeley’s Tar Water, 
and hardly with better effect. ‘The homceopath gives his globules, and 
with them a correct regimen, and the patient recovers. The patient 
concludes, and perhaps the doctor also, that the globules effected the 
cure ; while, in fact, they only amused the patient and nature performed 
the cure. The globules, of course, had no other effect, as we shall see. 

Another evil resulting from this, is found in the undue value set upon 
experience, and by this is commonly understood the length of time a 
man has been in the profession, rather than his thorough and successful 
acquaintance with disease. But individual experience, unless corrected 
by a candid and thorough comparison with the experience of others, can 
be of little value. Besides, individual experience may be wrong, and then 
the longer it has been continued the worse it becomes. Hence it is, that 
routinist practitioners bring the profession so much into contempt with 
the thinking portion of the community. Nor is a small share of the 
blame for the prevalence of quackery, justly due to those members 
of the profession who trust so much to their experience, and neglect a 
thorough study of the principles of medical science and practice. 

But while an extensive expermnental knowledge of disease is not to 
be undervalued, I can readily conceive that a man of limited observation 
of disease, shall yet, by a thorough acquaintance with the observations 
and practice of others, have really a better and wider experience of 
disease, than one who has spent a whole lifetime in practice. He makes 
the experience of others his own; and when this is based on a thorough 
acquaintance with the sciences that lie at the foundation of the medical 
art, he becomes far less liable to make errors in diagnosis, or practice 
even, than many whose heads have gréwn grey in the use of their in- 
dividual experience. 

The difficulty of determining the exact nature of a disease, is a pro- 
lific source of error. It is ke such a disease, say the mass, and there- 
fore it is such a disease. But the educated physician judges of a dis- 
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ease, rather by its differences, than its resemblances, and his superiority 
consists largely in this. Hysteria assumes the form of almost every dis- 
ease, and the mass pronounce it these in turn. But if it assumes the 
form of pleurisy, as it often does, and the use of ether or assafcetida 
cause it to pass off, it by no means follows that these drugs will cure 
pleurisy. Yet thousands of our popular remedies, and some even in the 
profession, rest on no better evidence than this. The popularity of the 
“tractors,” and homeopathy, and hydropathy, and a thousand others 
whose names are found only on the list of past delusions, arose in part. 
at least from this source. 

A well-educated physician knows the extreme difficulty of determining 
the disease, in many cases. He knows the close resemblance of one 
disease to another, and that none but a well-disciplined mind can distin- 
guish between them. When, therefore, men ignorant of the distinctive 
characters of disease, and of undisciplined minds, as those termed quacks 
usually are, give reports of cases, and wonderful cures, the educated 
physician cannot rationally receive their testimony, nor ought he to be 
judged unfair or prejudiced if he do not. In the judgment of the lat- 
ter lies the safety of the common people, and it would be well fer them 
to heed it. 

The errors arising from the difficulty of determining on the results of 
treatment, have already been alluded to, in connection with those arising 
from the nature of medical reasoning. But these errors are greatly in- 
creased by a disregard of the fact, that few of our diseases tend to death. 
This is true of a large portion of them, not excepting even consump- 
tion. Many cases of this, even, recover, though few are cured. Hence, 
it by no means follows, if a patient does not die, that therefore he is cured. 
Most of our acute diseases tend ultimately to recovery, though the sys- 
tem often succumbs to the violence of the attack ; or if it survives that, 
may be worn out by the irritation excited by it. Still more do fevers 
tend to recovery ; so much so, that a medical writer quaintly remarks, 
“T don’t like fever curers.” They will get well, and the accidents ac- 
companying them may be cured, but the fever itself is not often cured. 
Tn such cases the honest doctor will say, with one of old, “ I cured him, 
but God healed him ” ; or, what is equivalent, I took care of him, and 
Nature effected the cure. 

It may be proper here to consider the mode of reasoning commonly 
employed respecting the success of quacks. 

If a scientific man proposes to perform any wonderful experiment on 
acknowledged scientific principles, the process is carefully watched, and- 
any failure is at once noticed. It is assumed he has no right to fail; and 
if he does so, it is marked as the exception. But if a quack proposes 
to accomplish any similar result by means of some mysterious or unknown 
power, there is so far a tacit admission of an expectation that he will 
fail, that if he do not, it is marked as the uncommon exception. Hence 
in the former case, the successful experiments are forgotten as things of 
course, while the failure is long remembered. In the latter case, the 
failures are forgotten as things expected, while the single instance of 
real or apparent success is the theme of every tongue. A regular phy- 
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sician may treat a hundred cases of dysentery with success, and it will 
be hardly noticed. But if he lose a few, the whole quackish class are 
in an excitement. Yet if a quack fail to lose a few, though he may 
have lost scores, no one knows that he ever had any cases but those 
that recovered. Let a juggler announce that he will perform wonderful 
feats by sleight of hand, and all will judge accurately enough of his 
performance. Were he to fail, he would hardly possess craft enough to 
save his reputation. But let it be announced that he will perform his 
tricks through some supernatural agency, or some new and wonderful 
operations of magnetism, and few will be in a condition to judge cor- 
rectly of his performance. So intent are they on seeing something won- 
derful, that they will not see the common-place failures ; and hence if he 
fail, all he has to do is to ascribe it to some freak of the spirit, or some 
disturbance of the magnetic cutrents. No one will detect the fraud, for 
every mind is filled with the idea of witnessing some marvellous thing, 
and to gratify this desire they are content to be humbugyed. This 
species of reasoning is common to quackery in medicine, science, re- 
ligion, and in short in everything. 

Ther@is one point further, connected with this part of the subject, on 
which a few words may not be improper; and that is, the practical es- 
timation in which physicians and medicine are held. 

Let a physician oppose a quack or quackery, and the reply from a 
large class is, “ Your craft is in danger, and therefore, like Demetrius 
of old, you cry, ‘Great is Diana.’” This reply contains a barefaced 
imputation of baseness in the physician. He is charged with having 
no regard but for his own selfish interests. But the character of the pro- 
fession has not been such as to expose them to such a charge. Next to 
the accredited messengers of the gospel, have they contributed to the 
good of the race, exclusively of their professional labors. Nowhere are 
more eminent examples of piety to be found, than among them. In no 
other profession have so many sacrificed their lives and health for the 
good of the race. Others might preach on the duty of ministering to 
the sick, poor, degraded and destitute ; but for them has it been reserved, 
in a pre€minent degree, to practise that divine command. Further, as 
a class, the regular physicians have ever been in advance of public 
sentiment on all questions of health and medical reform. 

But this reply involves another principle, which quite as nearly con- 
cerns the honor of the profession. On a question of law, a lawyer’s 
opinion is the ultimatum, and it is conclusive in proportion as he has 
thoroughly studied law. The same is true in every other profession and 
business. It is supposed, in these cases, that those who have made a 
particular branch of knowledge their study, are the only competent 
judges in what pertains to that. But in respect to medicine, this princi- 
ple is denied. The fact that a physician has spent years in patient 
study, with a large class gives his opinion no claim to consideration. ‘The 
opinion of any quack, who but yesterday left the care of his stables and 
his horses, is esteemed above it. Any man, even, of this class, holds 
himself fully competent to decide a question of this kind, in opposition 
to the opinion of the physician. But scientific physicians are the only 
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men competent to decide on medical theories and practice, and ques- 
tions of health and disease. And the experience of the world thus far 
has fully proved it. Few improvements have been made by quacks + 
and those innovations which have been claimed as such, and been op- 
posed by the regular physicians, have in the end proved not only 
worthless, but merely schemes for defrauding the sick and ignorant. 
Quackery, unless for a display, has no ear for the cry of suffering, till 


- it has first been awakened by the ringing of the precious metals. To 


the regular physician, the poor are ever present, and their cry is heard. 
But it matters not that these things are so ; that thousands of lives are 
sacrificed to the ignorance of quackery, and millions of money squander- 
ed for medicines which are productive only of injury ; nor that men of 
the highest character for intellectual and moral worth, have not only 
found abundant evidence of the truth of the principles of the regular 
system, but have devoted a lifetime of earnest labor to the elucidation 
and confirmation of them: an ignorant peasant, and an idle dreamer of 
Germany, a visionary of Sweden, and an illiterate quack of our own 
country, have brought out systems, not only physiologically absard, but 
contrary to the commonest dictates of ordinary intelligence, which have 
been received as of infinitely more value than this. ‘That Thomsonism 
should have become popular, is not strange, for it exactly suited the 
pride of ignorance found in the lower classes of society. But it was 
not to be expected, that a system of medicine, resting on such a basis of 
observation, experiment and reasoning, by a series of men in successive 
ages, preeminent alike for their honesty of purpose, and superior mental 
endowments, should be rejected, and that, too, by liberally-educated men, 
for such fantastic dreams as those of Hahnemann and Preissnitz, which 
rest on the observation of but few men, if even they have so much of foun- 
dation, and those not such as would be trusted in the ordinary affairs of 
life. With the same propriety with which a clergyman sneers at the 
regular system of medicine and defends any of the mushroom systems 
of the present day, may the physician sneer at orthodox theology, and 
defend spiritual communications, and Mormonism, or the foolish rant- 
ings of Jack Davis. He who denies the evidence on which the 
regular system of medicine rests, denies the evidence on which all truth 
must rest. He who adopts homeopathy, adopts it on the same evi- 
dence on which another adopts Mormonism, and he adopts it with the 
same evidence against him. Medical science rests on a broad induction 
of facts, so varied in their mode, and the persons and circumstances 
of the observers, as almost to prevent the posssibility of error. ‘The 
system has grown up from the facts, and not before the facts were ob- 
served. In natural religion, the moral facts of the universe are first ob- 
served, and the system deduced from them. It differs in this from all 
false systems of religion, for in these the system is first formed, and the 
facts warped to suit it. The regular system differs from quackery in 
the same respect. For what facts did Hahnemann observe before he 
formed his system? or Priessnitz, or Thomson, or Perkins? Each form- 
ed his system first, and then tried to warp facts to match it. But each 
has failed to accomplish this, and hence the advocates of the several 
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systems have modified their theories, while they have retained the name, 
What Thomsonian follows the principles of Thomson ; or homeeopath, 
of Hahnemann? All these have stolen from the regular system all 
that gives stability to theirs ; just as the false systems of religion of the 
present day, steal from the Bible all the truth they contain. A know- 
ledge of the origin of the quack systems, would be sufficient to con- 
vince any rational person of their falsity, without a particular know- 
ledge of their doctrines or results. Besides, the principles of medical 
science have the accumulated testimony of ages in their favor ; while 
not one of the quack systems of the present day, has even existed for 
half a century, much less received any great amount of. testimony in its 
favor. ‘The history of the present quack systems is so far the history 
of a host of others, which are now known only as things that were. 
Resting on the same basis as these, claiming the same powers, and 
having the same early history, it needs no prophet’s ken to foresee for 
them a similar end. 

Another favorite idea with many, is, that medicine is wholly unneces- 
sary, if mot poisonous. “ Doctors kill about as many as they cure,” is 
a common remark with them. It will be found that those making this 
remark have usually a much better acquaintance with the practice of ig- 
norant quacks, or of the least educated in the profession, than with that of 
those thoroughly educated, and that they and their families are usually 
healthy. Sickly people too often place an undue dependence on medicine, 
and these, even, when sickness and death menace are ready enough to use 
the physician’s skill and resources. 

Of this class there are several species. ‘There are those who have 
never been sick, and who, by virtue of a good constitution, are able to 
indulge their appetites to a considerable degree, and are yet free from 
disease. ‘These are the free-thinkers of medicine. ‘They have an equal 
contempt for physicians, medicine, and the laws of health. But it is 
evident that few can belong to this species; and that their independence 
of doctors and medicine is due solely to the accident of a good 
constitution. 

Another species are great theorists. ‘They believe in the perfectibility 
of man’s physical system, just as a corresponding class in morals believe 
in the perfectibility of his moral nature. They lose sight of the grand 
facts, that man’s body contains in it the seeds of disease and death, even 
from the earliest development of the germ; that the powers of life are 
enfeebled by this hereditary taint, and that often they will succumb to 
the onset of disease, long before the three score years and ten are 
reached ; and that, although correct habits of life may much better ena- 
ble the system to bear up against the combined influences of hereditary 
predisposition to disease within, and noxious elements without, yet 
these onsets are often so sudden and severe, that, unassisted, the powers 
of nature give way, and the body sinks into the grave. Thai a strict 
adherence to the laws of health is of the utmost importance, none will 
deny. But what are the laws of health? Are they a code of laws, 
drawn up by the-hand of Infinite Wisdom, or are they the imperfect re- 
sults of human inquiry? Hence what are now denominated the laws of 
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health, by further research may be greatly modified. Nor is there such 
an invariable condition of our physical systems, that any fixed laws 
could be applied to all. That the Italian Cornaro attained a great age 
as the consequence of his abstemious life, proves nothing for another; 
for thousands have been equally abstemious, without the same result. 
The same abstemiousness may even shorten the life of one whose con- 
stitution, from its native weakness, needed stimulants. Many may be 
found who have passed the four score years, and even reached the fifth, 
who have no more thought of the laws of health than of those which 
bind the planets in their order. The general laws of health must be 
modified to suit individual cases. Much less can a special code be 
formed which shall suit every one. ‘Those laws of health of which we 
hear so much, are usually the whims of individuals, who adopt them, 
and before they have stood the test of a half score of years proclaim 
their boasted success to the world, and ensure long life to all who fol- 
low them. Were they to wait till they had celebrated their hundredth 
birth day in consequence of following their theories, we should” lose 
all this sage council upon the laws of health, and the perfectibility of 
man’s physical nature. Not but that sickness might often be avoided 
by astrict compliance with the laws of our physical systems ; but while 
man remains a tenant of the flesh, some remedy for sickness will be 
demanded. Medicine has fully sustained itself as an agent capable of 
lessening human suffering and preventing the fatal effects of disease. 
While, therefore, a compliance with the laws of health, not the whims 
of theorists, should be enjoined, a careful and proper dependence on 
remedial means ought not to be disregarded. 

Another class, closely allied to the preceding, adopt the notion that 
every man may be his own doctor. Of these, some have seldom, if 
ever, been sick. The slight disturbances of health which have occurred 
to them, have been readily relieved by simple domestic remedies, or by 
abstinence, or by the unaided efforts of nature. Hence, adopting the 
common fallacy, that a man’s experience furnishes him not only with 
the best information, but with nearly all that can be obtained, they con- 
clude they have felt nearly all the sickness men usually feel, and that 
as they have recovered without help, all others can. But we may apply 
the verse of Dr. Young, on the power of sickness to convince atheists 
of their error, with equal propriety to these. ‘A fever reasons better 
than a Clarke ” to the atheist, or a Galen to one holding this idea. 

Others of this class have an innate quackery. They aspire to be 
universal geniuses, and are ready for anything. Law, politics and religion, 
the workshop or the sickroom, are equally the fields in which to display 
their prowess. It is a great thing to treat disease successfully, but they 
can do it as well without study and training, as the physician with, 
Hence they are the greater men. Such are sometimes sick, and wo to 
the luckless physician who attends them. They soon discover that the 
physician knows nothing about their case, and dismiss him, or set aside 
his medicine and prescribe for themselves. ‘Fhen the field is open to 
exhibit their own skill. The doctor can do no good, and they set about 
effecting their own cure. At length they recover, and are then fully 
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competent to treat their own sickness, and unfortunately think they are 
to treat that of others. 

Another portion of this class, and these are the most reprehensible, 
are physicians, either in the regular profession, or in some of the outside 
systems. ‘They have entered on the profession either for gain, or dis- 
tinction, and find that in the regular course, neither can be secured with- 
out a patient and faithful performance of the duties of the profession. 
But they have neither the ability nor the patience to acquire it in this 
way. A shorter passage must be found, and none more convenient offers 
than that common resort of quacks, to persuade the mass that they can 
initiate them at once into all the secrets of medicine, and give them all 
the skill and power the physician has acquired by years of toil. They 
ride into popularity on this, but are always careful to secure good fees 
for the information thus communicated. 

Of this idea, no further refutation is necessary then to call attention 
to the remarks already made on the difficulties in the way of a correct 
treatment of disease, and the wide field of knowledge necessary to be ex- 
plored before one can meet these successfully. 

[To be concluded next week.]} 


ON IMPROVEMENTS IN MEDICAL PRACTICE—CONCENTRATED 
MEDICINES, &c. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—The following remarks of yours occur in the number of the Jour- 
nal for June 15th :—‘‘There are conservatives in the medical ranks, 
as well as among politicians, who are perpetually saying in effect— 
‘ pray, gentlemen, let well enough alone.’ ‘Thousands of physicians 
neither think nor explore beyond the chart placed before them in the 
books. They have a distaste for innovation, and would much prefer to 
live out their three score and ten years in the happy conviction that 
Cullen’s Practice and Mothherby’s folio dictionary embody all that is 
worth knowing in the divine art of healing.” These remarks called up 
something like the following ideas in the mind of the writer. How dares 
the editor talk so? Is he not afraid he will lose caste? To break 
from the ranks of a political party is sure and certain death, so far as 
that party can kill; and will it be a less venial offence to intimate that 
there are “thousands ” of this stand-stzll class in the ranks of the medi- 
cal profession? Surely, Mr. Editor, you did not well consider what an 
army you would find in array against you. ‘Then, in the number of the 
Journal for July 14th, you have re-published an article on Inhalation in 
diseases of the Air Passages and Lungs, from Dr. Turnbull, of Liver- 
pool. Now, when the writer of this, some three years since, furnished 
some articles for your Journal, upon Inhalation of Powders and Gases in 
these diseases, with a somewhat lengthy account of what had been done 
within fifty years to introduce this practice; while a few made trial of 
the plan suggested, the very numerous class of conservatives (I would 
prefer to give them a different name, and would call them stand-stillatives) 
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intimated that “many racked their brains in vain to get up powders and 
gases to inhale to cure these diseases.” The ideas contained in Dr. 'T.’s 
paper are reasonable, but he has made but little ifany advance upon others 
who had preceded him, such as Snow, Crichton, A. T. Thompson, 
Clark, &c., to whom he has given due credit. 

Whatever ground may be taken by “ thousands of physicians ” against 
a practice of this kind, we venture the prediction, that if any improve- 
ments are made in the treatment of this class of diseases, we are to 
look for them in this direction. ‘The remedy must, in some measure, be 
applied-to the diseased organ. We do not mean, by thus saying, that 
in phthisis, for instance, no general or therapeutic measures are necessary, 
but simple inhalation. ‘To say this would manifest that we knew but 
little of the nature of phthisis pulmonalis. But we do mean, that, where, 
under general treatment, there are appearances of amendment, much aid 
may be given by the inhalation of proper agents. 

Many can bear testimony to the beneficial effects of the powders com- 
posed of lycopodium and nitras argent, as recommended by us in a former 
volume of this Journal. When the disease has been in the larynx, tra- 
chea and bronchial tubes, it has often done good service. 

In real phthisis, where tuberculosis has become active, it is, of course, 
not expected by physicians that, ordinarily, much improvement will take 
place under any mode of treatment now known. Yet it is known that, 
even in these cases, nature sometimes accomplishes a cure, and remedies 
seem to act beneficially. . 

But a short time since, the writer had under his care a young man 
who appeared to be fast sinking with phthisis. The cough had become 
loose, and expectoration of very adhesive tubercular pts was profuse, 
with night sweats and flushings, and every symptom of this alarming dis- 
ease. Under the following prescription he immediately began to amend, 
and is now (only two months since he commenced the use of the medi- 
gine), quite free from cough and expectoration, and has gainéd flesh and 
strength :—R. Oleum jecoris aselli, 3 iv.; syr.cortex aurantii, 3 ij. ; 
aqua anisi, 3 ij.; ol. calamus, gtt. vj. M. This medicine, to my know- 
ledge, has been given in many other cases in which the symptoms so 
nearly resémbled this, that “ one could not be told from the other,” without _ 
the least benefit. It is a remarkable fact, that the oil operates like a 
charm in some cases, and does not do the least good in others. 

No one supposes that inhalations will benefit every case ; but if they 
are useful in one case in ten, the physician is bound to try them, in a dis- 
ease where frequently no remedy avails in restoring health. 

I have been, for some time, using the concentrated medicines of Keith 
& Hendrickson, referred to by yourself some time since, and by Dr. 
Miner in the No. for July 13th. 1 have found them convenient and 
useful. ‘These gentlemen have given us the extracts, or essential medici+ 
nal principles, of some thirty native and foreign plants. They are pre- 
pared upon the same chemical principles that quinine is made from 
bark, and morphine from the poppy, and | see no reason why they should 
not come into as general use as quinine and morphine. The plants 
from which they are made, are not all as active and powerful as the bark 
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and the poppy ; but some of them are quite as useful in their proper 
aces. 

The podophilline, from the podophillum pellatum, is a powerful altera- 
tive, and may, to a considerable extent, take the place of mercury. It 
operates as an alterative and a cathartic, quite as thoroughly as the mine- 
ral. Like mercury, its effects are more readily manifested when it is 
combined with some other medicine, such as the leptandrine, jalapine, 
or cassine. I have employed it very successfully in torpid livers and in 
cutaneous diseases. It operates more kindly when combined with some 
aromatic, such as clove, ginger, carraway, &c. 

The caulophilline is a useful medicine in female complaints, such as 
amenorrheea and fluor albus, and in nervous affections. I have been well 
satisfied with its action in these diseases. ‘The dose, in chronic diseases, 
is only about one quarter of a grain; in acute, two to four grains. The 
macrotine seems to act as a parturient quite as well as ergot. I have em- 
ployed it in two cases, with much better success than was anticipated. 
have not used it in a sufficient number of cases to speak of it in so deci- 
sive a manner as is desirable. 

If the medical profession would not give up quinine for bark, and mor- 
phine for opium, it would seem that no good reason can be assigned 
why they should not generally prescribe these concentrated medicines, 
They can very conveniently be kept by the physician, and taken with 
him by day or by night, or written for, as they are kept at Mr. Bur- 
nett’s, and, perhaps, at some other shops in the city. 

As it respects conservativeness in medicine, like almost all other things, 
it has its good and its bad side, and the great desideratum is, while 
avoiding Scylla not to fall into Charybdis—to ‘keep a proper medium. It 
would as ill become the profession, to run headlong after every new reme- 
dy, before its virtues have been properly tested, as to reject it after it has 
been proved to be valuable. A good physician will “prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good.” . M. Cornett, M.D. » 

Boston, August, 1853. 


SOUTHERN TYPHOID FEVER—DR. FENNER. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—In the July No. of the New Orleans Med. and Surgical Journal 
(a very able work, by the by), we find the following words in an arti- 
cle upon Typhoid Fever from the pen of Dr. Fenner. “A writer in the 
Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, over the signature of ‘ Southerner,’ takes 
upon himself to condemn the abortive plan of treating typhoid fever pro- 
posed by me, not ay without a trial, but even before “he had read my pa- 
yer. * ° The author might well be ashamed to put 
his name to such a communication.” When we read the above pronun- 
ciamento extraordinary, we were not at all alarmed, but we began to 
think we had fallen upon strange times in Republican America, where 
every man is allowed freedom of opinion and guaranteed the liberty of 
speech, if we were to be publicly castigated for differing from a New 
Orleans Doctor, and daring to growl at his whimsical speculations, We 
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were born and educated at the South ; and when we climbed our maternal 
knees, the sacred precepts of independence of character were taught 
us. These lessons, learned in childhood, have grown with our growth 
and strengthened with our strength, and we shall never yield them,,.to 
cater to the prejudices or pander to the capricious whims of any man. 
And while we exercise this privilege, as an inalienable right, as a repub- 
lican we grant it to all others ; nor daes its exercise by them lessen our 
respect or sever our friendship. We are not ashamed to attach our name 
to anything we write, nor have we written a word concerning Dr. Fenner 
or his plan, which makes us feel abashed at the article. We said in it 
that we had the highest regard for Dr. Fenner as a “gentleman of ve- 
racity and practical acumen ;” and yet, he says we might “ well be 
ashamed of it.” Does the doctor really mean what he says? We hope 
not, for we are loth to consider it in that Yight. But the doctor has 
brought us to task, for not reading his article at the time we wrote ours ; 
an unfortunate error, in his estimation, but one which he has certainly 
adopted, with regard to our article, or he never would have made the 
awful blunder he has. 

He says we condemned his plan “ without a trial.”” Now, dear doctor, 
just place your spectacles upon your brow, for your optical machine is 
certainly defective, and read as we quote from the very article you so 
slashingly condemned, and see if we did not tell you our experience in 
your rightly named plan, “ abortive.” Here it is. “We have seen it 
(typhoid fever) in every imaginable phase; we have adopted all . * 

* * * plans, ° ° from sage tea and 
mercury, down to quinine and pepper, and it is our deliberate opinion, 
that no plan of treatment yet suggested will cut short ° * that 
peculiar affection.” ‘This does not look like doing the doctor injustice, 
especially when it can be proved here, that his correctly named plan was 
the first ever tried in this region, and abandoned as a most consummate 

Wand incorrigible “abortion.” Again, the criticism upon Dr. Fenner’s 
article was indited in the purest friendship, as every line will exhibit ; it 
was a practical effort, and no man can believe that we would have 
written a reply to a practical article, without having some practical ex- 
‘—} © perience about the matter at issue. 
-_ From what we have said, we hope the doctor will at once see, that 
we neither intended him, nor have done him, any injustice; that we 
think, irrespective of other men’s opinions; that we like to see a thing 
named rightly ;—when abortive, call it an abortion, as he has quinine prac- 
tice ; and we beg him to remember, that we were born and bred a re- 
publican, and never for once thought that an opinion from a man not our 
senior in New Orleans was any more authoritative or intangible, than the 
opinions of our brethren in Boston, Charleston, Savannah, Nashville, 
New York, Philadelphia, or other places. All this we say in the purest 
kindness, and for the benefit of Dr. Fenner, whose talents, energy and 
perseverance, we really admire. 
But let us look at Dr. Fenner’s article in another light, in the July 
number of the Journal referred to, and see how his “ abortive” practice 
tallies with his redoubtable discovery in practical medicine. We think, 
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had we no other argument of the futility and impotence, or at least the 
questionable potency of Dr. Fenner’s “ abortives,” we would point to his 
recent cases as abundant proof. Let Dr. Fenner refrain from saying we 
are prejudiced, or have not tried his practice ; it is all ideal, and a resort 
to cover his unavoidable retreat. Look at his own reported cases. In. 
them he says nothing of their character ; but from the symptomatology one. 
is left to believe that some of them smack very strongly of simple remit- 
tent fever, which all the world knows quinine and opium will cure. Nor 
is this all; the report of some of the cases induces a practical man at a 
distance to think, that they were bordering along towards intermittent 
fever ; and this opinion finds strength, when it is known that a Western 
physician of great experience thinks, if we recollect aright, that a case 
of real typhoid fever never occurred in New Orleans. ‘To speak in the 
most favorable terms, if the cases were pure typhoid fever, the remis- 
sions were of a distinct and positive kind, or they were intermittent 
forms of the affection, which nobody ever doubted quinine would remedy, 

But it is a question of considerable importance to us, and we think 
Archimedes could not solve it well, which of the remedies used by Dr. 
Fenner cured the cases, even admitting the correctness of his plan. We 
find him using quinine, opium, and ammonia, in combination, in some of 
the cases. ‘These, we suppose, were Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart. 
It seems, however, in the estimation of Dr. Fenner, that although the 
latter did good battling, Tray fought the fight of faith, and won the vic- 
tory. We would like Dr. Fenner to inform us, how he can determine 
the relative curative powers of quinine, ammonia, and opium, conjoined 
with blisters, enemas, mercury, &c., in.any case. For our own part, we 
have seen nothing, since our first article, to alter our opinion of the farcical 
character of the abortive plan. 

The scientific world have lived in vain, when every form of fever was 
in vogue, and quinine in use, if it failed to discover, until this late day, that 
it was a sine qua non in pure and unadulterated typhoid fever. The 
truth is in a nut-shell : quinine never arrested any case of real typhoid fe- 
ver, or cut it short ; the declaration that it has done so is an abortion, with 
alarming hemorrhage, which the tampon cannot check, but which expe- 
rience can explain, The quinine practice, alone and combined, has been 
used by the country physicians of the South, time and time over again, 
and with unfavorable results in pure cases of typhoid fever, until it has 
gone into merited disuse. The pathology and cause (in some cases) of 
the affection were alike opposed to the remedy, while experience—ripe ex- 
on from which there is no appeal—condemned it as unsafe and 
hazardous. Like all other diseases, the typhoid fever of this country is 
now changing its character ; it begins to partake of remittent and intermit- 
tent grades, and here is where our friend Dr. Fenner has foundered in 
a very large “ mare’s nest.” ‘That quinine will cure these cases, nobody 
doubts, but they are not pure cases of typhoid fever. 

A typhoid disease is one thing, and a typhoid symptom is another ; 
and we fear there are hundreds of cases of typhoid fever reported cured, 


which had only a few typhoid signs, without any of the purity of the 


affection. We would not say Dr. Fenner has reported any cases design- 
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edly erroneous ; but errors of diagnosis are as common as anything else, 
and all medical men are liable to them. We think it probable that few 
cases of real typhoid are now to be found South. A few months since, 
all diseases here had a typhoid proclivity ; but they are mutating, and 
taking on remittent and intermittent phases, with some typhoid signs ; 
and by the revolution of another year, we shall not probably have 
enough cases of typhoid fever to make mile posts in our counties. 

In conclusion, we will return our sincere thanks to Dr. Fenner, for 
adding a trophy to nosology in the way of a correct and sensible name 
for the quinine treatment in typhoid fever—viz., Abortive. 

SouTHERNER. 


PATHOLOGY OF POISONING—COINCIDENCES. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journa).] 


As the pathology of poisoning is scarcely if at all touched on by syste- 
matic writers, the following, from Dr. Sequard, of Paris, becomes the 
more interesting :— ‘ 

Influence of Potsons upon Animal Heat as a Cause of Death.—Dr. 
Sequard has published some peculiar views respecting his experiments 
with poisons, reducing animal heat. He says, he has seen death take place 
in a rabbit after a diminution of its heat of only 22 deg.of Fah. And he 
never observed any animal live after he had diminished its temperature 
more than 44 deg. of Fah. Accordingly as the heat is rapidly diminished, 
so is death produced in less time. 

When by a wound, or poison, the temperature of a man is reduced 
many degrees, his life is in danger from that very cause. It is thus in 
cholera, and palsy. 

In cases of poisoning, it has been found that the temperature of the 
poisoned person always decreased ; and M. Chossut, who injected opium 

Snto the veins of a dog, found the temperature diminish from 105 deg. to 
62 deg. Fah. M.Sequard believesthat many poisons may kill, simply by 
their action in reducing animal heat. He has found that some poisons, 
which kill animals when there is no obstacle to prevent the diminution of 
the body’s temperature, will not destroy life when the temperature is sus- 
tained by artificial means to its normal degree. 

Equal doses of poison were given to two animals, as much alike as 
possible. One was left in a room at a temperature of 46 deg. Fah., the 
other was kept in a place where the temperature was 75 degs., Fah. 
The first was dead after a certain number of hours; the other, that was 
kept warm, was generally cured very soon. 

In cases of poisoning by opium, belladonna, tobacco, camphor, alcohol, 
acetic or oxalic acid, and many other poisons, physicians should labor to 
prevent a diminution of heat by keeping the patient as near as possible 
to the standard of 100 deg. Fah. 

It is curious, in the history of coincidences, that simultaneous with the 
above, in the Old World, a method of treatment in the New World was 
instituted exactly conformable. The bites of rattlesnakes, and other 
deadly reptiles, have heen cured by enormous quantities of diffusible 
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stimuli, instances of which have been given in this Journal, and others 
are almost daily occurring in the newspapers. An account lies before 
me of a negro who was bitten by a “copper head,” and in the course of 
half an hour drank a quart of whiskey, and recovered. A number of 
similar cases have been lately recorded. 

But perhaps the most curious of all is, that M. Sequard promul- 
gated the theory, that stimulants, previously taken, would prevent the subse- 
quent effects of poison; and that this theory was about the same time 
confirmed, on this side of the Atlantic, by a person, badly intoxicated, 
having been bitten by a rattlesnake, without any ill consequences what- 
ever. 

Now the history of the bite of mad-dogs shows frequent exemp- 
tions from hydrophobia ; so frequent that Dr. P. S. Physick (whose lec- 
tures I attended), stated that nineteen twentieths of those who were bit- 
ten, experienced no ill effects at all. | But as to rattlesnake bites, | have 
never known, heard, or read, of a single exemption, except in the in- 
stance above referred to. JosreH Comstock, M.D. 

Lebanon, Conn., July, 1853. 


A SINGULAR CASE OF IMMUNITY FROM THE USUAL POISONOUS 
EFFECT OF ARSENOUS ACID. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Tue occurrence, which is here briefly described, took place about thirty 
months since, in this city, and in the lapse of that time no circumstance 
has been observed, which could fix suspicions of intent or motives for the 
act, on any person. 

At a boarding house with numerous inmates in C—— street, the fa- 
mily, cook, and servants, partook of a substantial breakfast, of cooked 
meats, vegetables and coffee, on Sunday morning, and some hours after 
separated and attended service at different places of worship in the vie 
cinity. Before the conclusion of the service, nearly every boarder was 
ill with a disposition to reject the contents of their stomachs, which in 
most cases could not be repressed. ‘The master of the house and his 
wife returned home, and having before resorted to the use of cold infu- 
sion of coffee, in slight disturbances, a portion of that, remaining after 
the morning meal, was freely drunk by both, without the expected cura- 
tive effect being produced. As the inmates returned, sick and alarmed, 
the neighbors were called in, and inquiries made, which established the 
fact that the children, who had not partaken of the coffee, were in their 
usual good health. This, with other circumstances, pointed to the coffee 
as the cause of the sickness. Some of the friends tasted and drank a 
portion of the infusion, and becoming sick soon after, with the same 
symptoms, the evidence thus obtained was deemed satisfactory. 

The next morning I received the coffee-pot with the remaining con- 
tents, for chemical analysis. It was sufficiently large to contain two 
gallons of fluid, and there remained some ten ounces of fluid, besides the 
grounds and partially extracted residue of the coffee. The fluid contain- 
ed arsenous acid, apparently in as large proportion as exists in a saturated 
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cold aqueous solution of this substance. Mixed with the residue, and 
subsequently separated from it, were four hundred and ninety grains of 

wdered arsenous acid! As the coffee decoction had been prepared by 
piling, and was drunk warm, it is safe to assume that each of the twen- 
ty-four persons, who were rendered sick, had taken about one pint of a 
saturated solution of this poison. 

The master and his wife suffered more severely than the other mem- 
bers of the family, as they had repeatedly partaken of the poison. In 
the other cases, recovery took place the following day, the mechanics 
pursuing their labors ’as usual. 

I have thought an account of this case worthy of preservation, as it 
offers an illustration of the poisonous effects of organic compounds of 
arsenous acid, formed, before that acid entered the stomach. Chemists 
well know that arsenous acid cannot be boiled with roasted coffee and 
the decoction be mixed with sugar and milk, without the acid forming a 
more or less definite compound, with organic principles present. The 
slightly poisonous effect of such compounds, is here contrasted with the 
known active and®energetic power of a solution of arsenous acid in wa- 
ter. The latter can destroy the structure of the organs, with which it is 
in contact, and form poisonous compounds with their principles, and such 
compounds may continue to act, when the parts of the stomach have 
been deprived of all power of resistance. A. A. Hayes, M.D., 

Boston, Aug. 3, 1853. _ State Assayer, 16 Boylston st. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 10, 1853. 


Heavy Medical Journals.—In the course of a recent conversation with 
a medical gentleman, he expressed a regret that we had not a heavy Jour- 
nal in New England, in which articles of fifty pages or more in length 
could have insertion. He probably had in mind a respectable quarterly, 
which would be literally heavy in weight as well as in the character of its 
contributions to science. Unfortunately, past experience has shown very 
clearly that it is far easier to publish a periodical of that kind than to get 
paid for it. There may be half a dozen profound medical scholars in this 
part of the country who would give their influence and subscription for 
sustaining a quarterly Journal ; but however ably conducted, such a work 
would certainly languish and die in a single year. In connection witha 
bookstore, or large publishing house, it might be made advantageous to the 
publishers, with ample advertising sheets, to keep a heavy Journal alive. 
But the age has gone by for such periodicals; they cannot be sustained. 
The people demand fresh news and often. This fact is verified in the his- 
tory and success of the daily press, which has in a great measure super- 
seded the old-fashioned weekly newspapers. In these days of railroads 
and electric telegraphs, novelty and speed are required in literature and 
science also. This is to some extent a misfortune, and a hindrance to the 
progress of sound learning; but evident as this is, in appealing to the good 
sense of sound-minded men to remedy the evil, they admit its existence, 
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while at the same time they give in their adhesion to the new order of 


® Ahings. Journals of medicine must conform to the spirit of the age, or 


languish. Articles in them are required to be comprehensive, without be- 
ing tedious. No one has leisure for wading through long dissertations, 
the gist of which might be expressed in a small space. Absurd as the 
idea may now be regarded, we believe that a daily Journal of Medicine will 
hereafter be projected and -carried on.— When this Journal was first con- 
templated, the editor waited upon every practitioner in Boston, soliciting 
subscriptions, and stating that it was to be published once a week. It was 
scoffed at asthe project of a young man, ignorant of the resources of the 
profession, its wants, and its inability to do more than it was already doing 
for the diffusion of knowledge. One subscriber, only, was procured in 
this city. A large proportion of those appealed to, said that the New Eng- 
land Medical Jéurnal, then issued once in three months, could but just be 
sustained, and the advent of another was eminently preposterous, espe- 
cially if it were to be issued weekly—an unheard-of departure from esta- 
blished rules in. scientific literature. At the present day, the reader will 
determine which party understood best the character of the times when 
this transaction occurred. The heavy New England Qgarterly Journal of 
Medicine has been defunct over twenty years; while this, the origin of 
which was deprecated as useless and hazardous, that could not, it was said, 
be supplied with matter once a week, and which could find but a single 
patron in the Athens of America at its commencement, last week entered 
upon its forty-ninth volume, and ina more prosperous state than ever 
before. 


Displacementsof the Non-gravid Uterus.—J. F. Peebles, M.D., of Pe- 
tersburg, Va., was the successful candidate for the Fiske Fund Prize of the 
Medical Society of Rhode Island, the last season. His essay was on 
« Displacements of the non-gravid Uterus—their local and constitutional 
effects.” It has been published in a pamphlet of forty-seven octavo pages, 
and makes a very respectable appearance in its typographical arrange- 
ments; inidependently of its literary merit. Dr. Peebles proceeds systema: , 
tically in considering the subject under three natural divisions :—Ist, The 
natural history, diagnosis aud local symptoms of different forms of dis- 
placement; 2dly, The general symptotns, or constitutional effects common 
to all forms of uterine displacement; and 3dly, The treatment. He then 
takes up the consideration of.a catalogue of uterine maladies, each of 
which is separately and fully described, showing a familiarity with every 
fact essential to the-practitioner. For example, prolapsus is explained ; 
and the curious aoe that civilization is multiplying sufferers, has 
not escaped the-@fthor’s critical pen. The nature of the difficulty, its me- 
chanism and causes, &c., form an important and instructive article. Then 
follows a similar analysis of retroversion and anteversion, with minute 
practical instructions how to proceed with the patient. This, too, is an 
admirable survey of the anatomical relations of parts, illustrated by two 
outline drawings. Flexions of the uterus, ovarian irritation, dysmenor- 
rhea, &c., occupy several pages, in which the whole ground is carefully 
considered. Finally, Dr. Peebles exhibits his strength most advanta- 
geously in the plan of treatment. He favors the pessary—of a peculiar 
construction, however ; while some of the leading practitioners here at the 
North are now wholly discarding them. But though medical gentlemen 
may differ in opinion respecting the value of general constitutional treat- 
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ment, they will generally agree in this, we apprehend, that mechanical 
assistance of some kind must be resorted to, for temporary relief, if nothing: 
more; since medicine can be of but little or no more utility in a purely 
mechanical disarrangement of the uterus, than in a dislocated limb. A 
majority of physicians view the subject precisely in this light ; and conse- 
quently apparatus will continue to be devised by ingenious artisans, at the 
suggestion of this class of practitioners, notwithstanding the objections to 
such contrivances by others, eminent for position and scientific influence. 
This production is one of the best of the Fiske Prize Essays, and is a ju- 
dicious, instructive guide fora practitioner. It is worth a hundred theo- 
retical speculations upon controverted points, which serve to puzzle men’s 
brains, without furnishing a single practical idea worth remembering. 


Diseases of Children.—A second edition of a “ Practical Treatise on the 
Diseases of Children, by J. Forsyth Meigs, M.D., &c., revised and en- 
larged,” has made its appearance opportunely. It is the season when this 
class.of patients is the most numerous, and death most active among them. 
The first edition was called the ‘“ Medical Practitioner’s and Student’s Li- 
brary.” With its new title, there has been an addition of matter, in con- 
nection with a thorough revision of the old text. A more acceptable con- 
tribution to a medical library could not have been prepared. We appre- 
hend that medical practitioners generally find it a difficult matter to meet 

the varying phases of disease incident to childhood. Each and every 
work, therofore, that actually throws light, where much of the way is 
dreary and dark, deserves to be prized. The work is an octavo, of 711 
pages, in Lindsay & Blakiston’s best style of typography. ‘The diseases 
of which the author treats, are sub-divided into six classes, viz.:—I. Those 
of the respiratory organs; II. Those of the digestive organs; III. Those 
of the nervous system; IV. Eruptive fevers; V. Diseases of the skin; 
VI. Worms in the alimentary canal. The scheme of the author is broad 
enough to embrace the entire circle of diseases incident to all periods, from 
birth to puberty. His industry is commendable, while the arrangement of 
the subjects of the book is both natural and convenient. We have been 
gratified with the collection of statistical items pervading the work, and 
the minuteness with which descriptions are carried, where it is important 
that the reader should be accurately informed. Although Dr. Meigs has 
explored a multitude of authors, this is distinctly an American book, giving 
us rules for prescribing in our own climate. At Boston, copies may be 
found at Ticknor’s, Washington street. 


Biography of Daniel Drake, M.D.—By appointment, Charles D. Meigs, 
M.D., President of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia, delivered be- 
fore the members of that institution, jn July, a biographical sketch of the 
late Drs Daniel Drake, of Cincinnati. There is too much of it to be copi- 
ed entire, and it is too interesting to be abridged. We advise all who can 
procure the pamphlet, to get it and read it thoroughly. It is not only a 
fine specimen of biographical writing, but it shows how genius and sterling 
integrity may triumph over the inisfortunes of obscure birth, poverty, and 
the snarling annoyances of those who indulge the absurd idea, that none 
but people born to position have a right to indulge in aspirations for the 
honors and profits of the world. Dr. Drake was emphatically a great man. 
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Under appalling embarrassments, which few men have the energy to over. 
come, he rose to distinction, and has left a name which is the property of 
the historian and the world. Countless thousands, who have lived at the 
same time in affluence, and floated through life on the calm bosom of a 
summer sea, have gone down to the grave unknown beyond the immediate 
neighborhood in which they resided; yet the poor boy, who buffeted with 
adversity and ate the bread of carefulness, has secured a permanent niche 
in the temple of fame. Dr. Meigs declares, with truth, that “ Dr. Drake's 
name is that of a celebrated American.” His distinction in the annals of 
fame is not based exclusively on his medical attainments. He was a phi- 
losopher, an antiquarian, and a profound student in those departments of 
knowledge which enlarge the compass of the human intellect. It was not 
his forte to waste the precious hours of existence in frivolous pursuits, 
Great thoughts, having in view the progress of society in knowledge, vir- 
tue and happiness, occupied his disciplined mind. The little dogs that 
barked as he passed along the highway, jealous of his progress, but unable 
to curb or control the indomitable force which carried him beyond the sphere 
of their influence, have retired to their lurking places, while Daniel Drake 
will be referred to, in future times, as a bright star of the first magnitude 
in our Western firmament. 


Yellow Fever at New Orleans.—lIt is stated in the papers that the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Health in New Orleans, who is a physician, still 
declares that there is no epidemic in that city, notwithstanding the alarm- 
ing fact that more that a hundred persons have lately died there, ina 
single day, of yellow fever! It is evident that a sweeping mortality is 
raging there, the particulars of which may hereafter be published ; but at 
present, it would be difficult to procure accurate statistical returns. It has 
been repeatedly announeed by medical writers that New Orleans is one of 
the most healthful cities in the United States—and in regard to the treat- 
ment of the scourge that is so fearfully mowing down the people, it has 
also been repeatedly spoken of as being easily controlled by early medica- 
tion. We have no doubt, however, that much of the fearful mortality 
from yellow fever is among strangers in the city. 


Orthopedic Sur gery.—We hazarded an opinion, a week or two since, that 
the creation of a department of orthopedic surgery in the schools of medi- 
cine would be an important feature and indicative of progress. It is one 
of the new movements at present required, and is certainly of sufficient 
importance to demand the immediate attention of the trustees of our 
schools. Gentlemen now actually make long voyages expressly to study 
the new operations in this particular branch of the profession. A few 
years ago, nothing was known of subcutaneous division of the tendons, 
and other efforts to remedy deformities’ of the limbs, which are now com- 
mon here and in Europe, and which show an immense stride iggithe art. 
The field of orthopedic surgery is broad enough to give a public teacher 
full employment through a whole course of lectures. Some may object 
to multiplying chairs, but they surely cannot be unwilling to complete the 
chart of instruction. The regular professor of general surgery has enough 
to do; and although he endeavors to keep pace with the age, it is quite 
unreasonable to suppose he can teach everything. Certain it is, that the 
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college first creating the new professorship will have a speedy renown 
besides the honor of conferring on the country a special boon. . 


The Temperate Lawyers of Natchez.—In the list of lawyers and other 
rofessional men of Natchez. given by Dr. Cartwright, in the number of 
this Journal forJuly 20, as those who had abstained from the habitual use 
of alcoholic drinks, should have been mentioned “John Fletcher, the au- 
thor of the immortal Lessons.” This omission inadvertently occurred in 
the office of publication, and was not the fault of Dr. Cartwright. 


Effects of Chloroform.—A- lady of West Boylston applied to a denti 
for the extraction of a tooth. Says a country paper, he adininistered chl 
roform, and immediately after the tooth was extracted the young lady was 
attacked with a violent pain in the head which deprived her of reason. 
Her friends carried her home, and in the evening she apparently died. 
She was laid out for burial, when after some time she revived. What is 
most remarkable in the case is, that every evening at about 7 o’clock she 
swoons away, after suffering the most excruciating pains in the head. 


Medical Miscellany.—The degree of LL.D. was conferred last week on 
George C. Shattuck, M.D., of Boston, by Dartmouth College.—Dr. R. H. 
Brigham has been appointed U. S. Collector of Castine, Me.—Dr. Themas 
E. Marcy, of Alabama, goes out Secretary of Legation to Chilii—The 
smallpox is raging fearfully among the Indians of Nevada. It is computed 
by those best acquainted with the details of Indian life, that not less than 
four hundred of all ages and sexes of the Indians there have been de- 
stroyed by this disease during the past six months—that is, one tenth of 
the whole number. The Indians are totally helpless when thus attacked. 
—Mrs. Catharine Seider, aged one hnndred amd one years and seven 
months, died on Thursday evening last, in re adjacent to the 
borough of- York, Pa.—Dr. Dudley, the celebrated surgeon and lithotomist, 
of Lexington, Ky., and the originator of the University, is not expected to 
live, being now very low.—Adulterations of cream of tartar are, extensively 
sold.—A vessel recently arrived at New York, with rising of eighty cases 
of measles on board.—Dr Corbett, of Canterbury, N. H., has discovered that 
the drones among bees, are the females. —Mrs. Sarah Norris died at Rye, 
N. H., last week, at the age of 102 years.—Mrs. Blanchard, of Ticonde- 
Hs 78 years of age, has cut a new set of teeth, says the Dental News 

etter. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following communications have been received :—Empiricism ; 


Case of Injury to the Thumb ; Removal of Ring from a Swollen Finger ; Injury from Study in 
our Public Shools. 


MARRIED,—At Manchester, N. H., Dr. James Bard, 58. 


Deathagn Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, Aug 6th, 111. Males, 42—females, 69. 
Anemi cidental, 1—apoplexy, l—iuflammation of the bowels, 2—inflammation of the 
brain, 2 estion of the brain, 2—burns and scalds, 1—consumption, }0—convulsions, 3— 


cholera infantum, 18—cholera morbus, 2—croup, I—cancer, 1—dysentery, 2—diarrhoea, 3— 
dropsy in the head, 7—~drowned, 2—debility, 1—infantile diseases, -10—puerperal, 2—intermittent 
fever, |—typhoid fever, 1—scarlet fever, 1—disease of the heart, 3—inflammation of the lungs, 3 
l—marasmus, 3—measles, 1l—neuralgia, 1—old age, 1—palsy, 1—teething, 10— 
thrush, 3. 

Under 5 years, 74—between 5 and 20 years, 10—between 20 and 40 years, 15—between 40 and 
60 years, 5—over 60 years, 7. Born in the United States, 91—Ireland, 16—England, 1—Brit- 
ish Provinces, 1—Scotland, !~-France, 1. 
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48 Medical Intelligence. 


Another White African. By E.C. Hoop, M.D., of Whiteville, Harris 


o., Ga.—Charlotte is a woman 34 years old, and living within one mile 


Dot me, whose skin is as fair as that of any lady of Caucasian blood, and 


who was as black at the age of 11 as any African. She says her health 
has been uniformly good, with the exception of one “spell of bowel com. 
plaint,” which occurred when she was about 10 years old ; sometime after 
which a white spot appeared on her forehead, which gradually though 
slowly enlarged. In the mean time other spots appeared on different parts 
of the face, which also increased in size, until the whole face became per- 
ectly white. The change in the color of the face was completed in about 


x years, and she says that after her face “‘tarned white,” her whole bod 


anged in one week. I saw her frequently during the metamorphosis, 


and noted its progress, during which time her countenance was so hideous 


that she was a fright to all the juveniles of the neighborhood. 

She is at present strictly a white woman, except her eyes and hair, 
which are those of the negro—the latter, however, being whitish all around 
the margin. The skin freckles, and is easily blistered by the sun. She 
is a good servant; has ordinary intelligence ; has had ten healthy children, 
all of whom are as black as their father, who is a full-blooded African. 

The above are the facts of this “strange freak of nature.” Was the 
change a pathological or a physiological one? I am inclined to the latter 
opinion, because the subject was in good health, and the skin seemed to be 
so, during the change. But what strange whim possessed the absorbents 
to remove the pigmentum nigrum ?—Southern Med. and Surg. Jour. 


Fetus in Utero, killed by Lightning. By James Y. Carituers, M,D., 
of Hendricksville, Alaa—Mrs. F , aged about 40 years, in good health, 
and eight months advgmced in pregnancy, received on the 10th of June, 
1852, a severe shock ffm a streak of lightning, from which she recovered 
in a few hours—when she was attacked with labor pains which caused me 
to be sent for. On my arrival, I found her suffering with sharp pains, 
On examination, per vaginam, no dilatation of the os uteri had taken place. 
Bled her freely, and ordered her an enema of a gill of starch, with a teas 
spoonful of laudanum, and to take 4 of a gr. of sulph. morphine every half 
hour, ufti! she was relieved from pain. After taking the fourth dose the 
pains subsided. Ordered her to take, on the following morning. ol. ricini, 
%i. At2P.M., oil acted freely on the bowels, ‘and at 4 P. M. I found 
she resting well. Allowed some light nourishment, from that time until 
her was delivered, which took place on the tenth day after she complained 
of being very unwell. The child was dead, and from the appearance had 
been so from the time the mother felt the shock.—Jd. 


Extraordinary Accident.—A man was lately admitted into the Ports. 
mouth, Portsea, and Gosport Hospital, under the following sipgglar cir- 
cumstances :—He was trying to extract a cork from a large » beers 
bottle with his teeth, when it was suddenly driven into his gullet by the 
force of the carbonic acid which had been generated in the bottle. Medi- 
cal assistance was immediately obtained, but unavailingly, and the man 
was taken to the hospital, where cesophagotomy was at once practised, and 
the cork, which measured about three inches and a half in circumference, 
was extracted.—St, Louis Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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